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The Meeting ka: at Y 0 R K. 


On TruRsDAY the zoth of Decennn, 


1779. 


vy LEONARD SMELT, Thy, 


THE SECOND. EDITION, 


unn 


——Stecel then, ye 8 of Heaven, ; 
Steel my firm Soul with your own fortitude, 
Free from alloy of paſſion. Give me courage, 


That knows not rage; revenge, that knows not Malice. 
 Magon's CARACTACUS. | 


EON HO N. 
Printed for * Bzcker, Adelphi, Strand.. 
M. DCC, LXXX. 
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Mz. s SMELT bags! lie to lay 
before the Publick, his real ſenti- 
ments upon a ſubje& to which their 
attention has been ſo often called 


forth. 


In the repeated publications of: 
the Speech attributed to him at 


5 Vork, neither the mode of expreſſ- 


. ing his ſentiments, the order in 
which | 


fi PREFACE. 


which they were delivered, nor the 
intended application of them to their 
object, has been accurately obſerved. 1 
Much has likewiſe | been added, 
and much left out. Mr. smelt 
| would have been very bappy if he 


had found reaſon to impute this, to 


the common fallibility of memory 


and the ! inaccuracy of notes only; ; 
but their general and uniform ten- 
dency towards the eſtabliſhment of | 
concluſions the moſt unjuſt, obliges | 


him to withold ſach a proof of undiſ | 
tinguiſhing candour. 


Mr. Y melt has the leaſt reaſon 


of any one to aſcribe. a greater de- 
gree of exactneſs to his own memory | 
with regard to words than to that 


IS 


PREPACE wi 


of N any other perſon; but with re- 
: gard to the ſentiments. themſelves, 
he can not be ſo ſubje& to miſtake, : 
as they are ſuch as have long 
held a fixed place 1 in his mind, and 


afford an irreſiſtable evidence to 


= himſelf of the manner in which he bz 


muſt have applied them. He 
therefore immediately -aſter the 
Meeting drew up the following 
general view of the queſtions agi- 
tated there, whilſt the imprefſions 
were freſh in his mind; aſſured that it 
was the beſt and faireſt way of ſtating 
ſuch part of the argument as the 
time at which he ſpoke and the 
nature of the interruption he met 


5 with had enabled him to offer. He 


therefore truſts that thoſe to whom 


he 
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he has the honour of being known 
will find that what he now lays before. 
them, 16 conſiſtent with his uniform 
turn of reaſoning upon t theſe ſubjects * 
5 and that thoſe Who heard him at 
Vork, will find likewiſe the ſubſtance i 
and full meaning of what he endea- 
voured to | expreſs at that Meeting, 


An Account of ſome Particulars, 

1. relative to the Meeting held at 
' York, on Thurſday, t the goth | 
of December, 1779. 


1 'H E meeting was opened with a ſpeech 
from a very reſpectable clergyman, who entered 
into the merits of a petition intended for the 
Houſe of Commons, which he deſired leave to 
read, and to recommend to che conſideration 
of that meeting. 2 
Ihe petition having been acco-dingly read, 
two independent gentlemen, of Ain 
property and character, made their objections 
to it. The firſt, upon the charge contained in 
it of very groſs abuſes in the expenditure of the 
public money; ſaying, that it was the cuſtom, 
and uſage of Parliament to require proofs of 
the allegations, and aſking if any one there 
knew of ſuch proofs, declaring that for his own 


part, he did not. 
8 The 
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The ſecond i, objected on account 5 
of the general tendency of the petition to in- 


cdreaſe the jealouſies of the people, at a time 
vhen every ſupport to government, and the moſt 
unanimous efforts were neceſſary, for the pre- 
ſervation of the empire; a ſubject, which he 


treated in a manner ſo elegant, ſo pathetic, and 


ſo dignified, as to ſecure to him the reſpect of 
. all well-wiſhers to this country. 


A third gentleman ſpoke for a conſiderable 


time in defence of the petition, in a manner, 
ſo as to occaſion very frequent plaudits from 
his hearers. There enſued a filence of ſume 
| length, and the day being conſiderably ad- 
vanced, a freeholder got up and ſpoke: to the 
following purport : 1 


Mr. Chairman, 


1 have waited in hopes chat ſome perſon 
more equal to the ſubject would have aſked 


the attention of this meeting; but no one ap- 
pearing inclined to riſe, I take the liberty of 
acquainting you, that I received a letter in 
London from the York tavern, ſaid to be 


written by a committee met there for the pur- 


poſe of requeſting a general meeting of the 


county, and ſubſcribed by perſons ſo very reſ- 


pectable, that I was well aſſured the object of 


6 


3 
it could not but be impoi t nt. In times of 
great national diffculties, all extraordinary nd 
public ſteps taken by the private citizens of the 
empire, ought to awaken the attention of every 
well-wiſher to his country; if they are ſuch as 
may add ſtrength to the national exertions, 
they call for his countenance; if, on the con- 
trary there appears a probability, however well 
intended they may be, of their having a con- 
trary effect, they ought in ſuch a moment to 
be vigorouſly oppoſed. = | 
I had flattered myſelf, from the very ref 
pectable names which accompanied the requeſt = 
for this meeting, that the object of it would 
have been ſuch an addreſs as might prove the 
firmneſs of this county in ſupport of the 
honour of the crown, the dignity of the em- 
pire, and the ſecurity of every thing that is 
valuable to us, againſt the infidious attacks 
of the deſpotic houſe of Bourbon; But I am 


much concerned to. find, that the object of this 


meeting ſeems very different from what I had 
hoped it would have been ; for the petition, 
which has been read, tends, in my eyes, ra- 
ther to keep up and confirm thoſe jealouſies, 
Which have already but too much weakened, 
and diſtracted this empire; The firſt object of 
it, being a charge againſt Adminiſtration for 
+ + Þ groſs 
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groſs abuſes in the expenditure of ks public 


money; The ſecond, a petition to the Houſe 


of Commons to take upon them virtually the 
entire control of the Civil Lift, and thus by 
becoming the guardians and ſole judges of the 
| benevolence of the crown, to reduce it to a 
ſtate of wardſhip; which is in effect calling 


upon one branch of the conſtitution to invade, 


what has always been conſidered as e 
ated to the other. 


It ſeems to me, that the air of this room, like 


5 the man in the old fable, blows hot and cold: 
a former meeting I attended here, having been 
upon the ſubject of a petition and remonſtrance | 
to the King to diſſolve che Parliament, becauſe - 
. the Houſe of Commons, in 2 matter which 


related ſoſely to their own priveleges and inter- 


nal juriſdiction, had expelled one of their own 


members; and thus to urge the Crown in very 


extraordinary terms) to invade the moſt ſacred 
part of the i of the Houſe of 
Commons; its ſole control of its internal 
economy. Upay this occaſion, the Houſe of 
Commons are petitioned to examine into, re- 
ſcind, and diſpoſe of, what has always been 


held ſubject to the diſpoſ-1 of the Crown ; ; and 


which was never, I believe, enquircd into with 


view of control, but when a requeſt for an 
increalg 


. 
increaſe of the civil liſt, or for the diſcharge 
of debts contracted, gave a proper plea for 
| enquiring how the deficiency had ariſen. 
The petition goes further, by aflerting that 
ee the Crown had acquired a great and an 
« unconſtitutional influence, which if not 
checked, may ſoon prove fatal to the liberties 
" of this country; Which muſt neceſſarily 
| Increaſe that jealouſy, and encourage that inde- 
cency with which ſo many modern ſpeeches and 
e are replete. ; 5 
The petition proceeds to requeſt, that 
cc before any new burthens are laid upon this country, 
0 Hectual meaſures may be taken to enquire into, = 
and correct the groſs abuſes 1 in the expendi- 
© ture of the public money; 5 to reduce all 
00 exorbitant emoluments; 2 to reſcind and 
60 aboliſh all ſinecure W 1 and unmerited 
* penſions, &c. » ſo that by the mode preſcribed 
for theſe reformations, the means of ſupporting 
the war muſt be immediately . till ſuch . 
_ effeftual meaſures are taken. 
As I muſt beg leave, therefore, as a a free- 
| holder of this county, to declare my diſſent 
to this petition; and as I ſtand in a very deli- 
| cate predicament ; a part of it expreſsly men- 
tioning unmerited penfions ; J beg leave to refer 


this meeting to facts in my general conduct, 
which : 


* 


—— 


which beſt explain my real ſentiments upon 
this ſubject x But as his Majeſty's moſt gra- 


cious benevolence had extended to me, what 
my ſervices, in my own eſtimation could give 
me no pretenſions to; I immediately reſolved, 
upon the firſt information of the nature of this 
Petition, humbly to decline the future continu- 
ance of it, and therefore beg leave to aſſure 
this meeting, that from this moment it ceaſes, 
and cannot again exiſt; I hope I may there- 


fore conſider myſelf, as what I really am, an 


: independent man in every ſenſe, which can 
poſſibly relate to the object of this petition; 

and as ſuch, I beg leave to be indulged with 
the patience and candour of this aſſembly, OY 
f having never before ſpoken in public. 


The firſt object of this petition, is a charge 


. againſt adminiſtration, for groſs abuſes in the 


expenditure of the public money. I do not 
come here to plead the cauſe of the miniſtry : 
1 never was connected with them, either offici- 


ally or accidentally. They are reſponſible to 
his Majeſty, to the Parliament, and to the 
” nation in general for their conduct; and if any 


> 
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Here this freeholder gave ſuch particulars of his 
conduct in his publick line, as afforded the provle he 
— to. | 


TE) 


of it has been of a . nature, L haye 3 
no intereſt to prevent me from concurring in 
their condemnation; but I have knowledge 
enough of public affairs, to know that there 


are many things imputed to them, both in 
this afſembly and elſewhere, as crimes, which 


are ſo conſequent of the general fituation of 
our affairs as to have rendered it difficult for 


the ableſt and moſt diſintereſted ſtateſmen, 
to keep entirely clear of them. 
| Upon this ground, therefore, I muſt beg 


E leave to obſerve to the meeting, that the 
great misfortunes and difficulties of this 
country have originated from a degree of 
ſelfiſhneſs in almoſt every individual, which 
in ſucceſſion of time even extended itſelf 
to bodies in their aggregate character. When 
the liberty of this country became perfected, : 
firſt by the Revolution, and next by the 
| Acceſſion. of the preſent family upon the 75 
throne ; the increaſe of trade, wealth, numbers 
and extent of dominion, produced ſuch a 


general idea of ſecurity, as to obliterate, alon 


with the apprehenfions for the ſafety of the 
empire, all zeal for its permaneney. The 
amor patriæ, became a kind of obſelete term, 


and the degree of attention to ſelf, became ſo 


2 general and fo c-ntrafted, as to make every 
man 
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man the center, and almoſt the cireumference, 
of every thing that was dear to him. That 
noble and true ſelfiſhneſs, which derived its 
a higheſt gratification from the viſible happineſs 


of its moſt enlarged connections, became now @_ 


the object of ridicule; and the love of our 
country, was an argument, or principle of action, 


which no man would venture to plead, as eren 


our children were taught to think that! it was A 
mere hypocriſy. Thus the immed ate, tem- 


porary and moſt contracted ideas of intereſt 5 


governed almoſt every individual, and every 
: aggregate body; and even thoſe Whigs who 
had in the exertion of their original principles 
eſtabliſhed the liberties of this country at the 
| Tiſk of every thing that was dear to them, 
no became infected with the general diſeaſe, | 
and thought that no government could be per- . 
fe, in which they did not preſide, and at 
length ſeemed to avow the neceſſity of their | 
being a fourth part of the conſtitution, if not 
more properly a third, by reducing to a mere 
form, one of its conſtituent parts. The ſame 
contracted view of things ſpread its infection 
| over the individuals of this party, as of every 


other of the kingdom; and the political ſyſtem 


as a miniſter, of a very amiable man in private 


lite, Was, that every man had his price. The 
—— conduct 


KN; 


e vin ſoon as Sete as the prin- 
ciple, and the miniſter for the time ſolely 
employed himſelf in putting aſide the difficulties 
of the day, or perhaps making the moſt of them 
for the advantage of himſelf and family. Thus 
all the gradual changes which time neceffarily 
produces in the diſtant, and even the more central 
parts of a great empire, were totally unnoticed 
or neglected. That ſlow approach ing fame which 
can only reward in preſent by the conſciouſneſs 
that it will be deſerved in future, was too 
diſtant to become a principle of action under fuch 
a character of a nation; and conſequently, the 
| plans for promoting of future good, or for pre- 
venting future evils, carrying no immediate | 
reward with them, would ſcarce have occured, 
or, if they occurred, would have been rejected. 
Hence the evils in America, hence the 
Gehe in Ireland, and hence that impro- 
vidence in every miniſter to prepare in time of 
peace for a ſufficient defence in war; by which 
1 means the expence of every war became enor- 
mous; as every thing muſt be done when there 
was not ſufficient time to do it well, and 
when the expences of every article muſt be 
e increaſed, and its real value and | 
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2 undiliguitin 


02 


undiſtinguiſhing n manner in which it muſt be 


. ſupplied. 


The flattery which every miniſter l 


himſelf in towards the country gentlemen of ; 
reducing the taxes upon a peace, obliged all 


departments at once to leſſen their expence, 


Jo that if the peace which preceded the Year 
1756 had continued much longer, two 
thirds of. our navy muſt have been anni- 
hilated; as the ſaving in that department was 


ſuch as not to allow the ſhips in ordinary to be 


repaired in their regular and proper courſe. 
It therefore appears to me, that no man can 

be a great miniſter in this country who does 
not continue upon a peace, the full taxes of a 

war till every thing 1s put into ſuch order and 
condition as to enable this country to reſiſt a 
future attack, without that enormous increaſe 
to the national debt which has always follow ed 


the contrary conduct. by Le 
No 
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* At this period aroſe an interruption of ſo coarſe a 
kind as to make it im poſſible for the freeholder to proceed 


for ſome time. It was however benevolently counteracted by | 


a plaudit, and the chairman in the firmeſt manner rebu- 


ked the indecency of it. A ſilence enfued—The ſenfa- 
tion of the freeholder may be eaſier imagined than de- 
icrided—Called thither by a committee compoſed of per- 


ſons 


C IT ) 


No alvifier of what denomination ſoever, 
as looked forward to future, and diſtant 


events. Even Lord Chatham, the moſt diſinte- 
reſted of men in all pecuniary matters, and who 
had glared the meteor in the ſtorm, was not 
the miniſter who would be contented to wade 
through the ſlow operations of a peace eſtabliſh- 
ment. His favourite object, that of retaining 
Canada, had made ſuch a change in the ſtate FP 
„ $8 of 
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nd 0 reſpectable as to make him cls that it was ; 

meant to be a free meeting—Conſcious of the ſincerity 

and diſintereſtedneſs of the ſentiments he had endeavou- 

red to communicate (awhich, as well as thoſe awhich follow, 
| : avere known to many perſons preſent to have been his real ſenti- 


ments* before he had the leaſt proſpect of being called to the fitua- 
tion he afterwards filled) And expecting the ſame candour 
from his heaters with which he had heard others ſpeak : 


all he could do was to recover himſelf ſo far as to bring 
his diſcourſe to a ſort of concluſion, much more ſudden 


than he had intended; meaning to avail himſelf if neceſ- 
ſary of this method of communicating the ſubſtance 
of what he really did ſay in the order in which he had 


firſt conceived it, and of adding his remarks upon the 
ſubſequent reſolutions of the meeting 4 in the following 


manner. 


PLISEN 1 1 — a. 8 8 nn. D * 
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„Of this the freeholder has inconteſtable poof in 8 
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„ 
of our American Colonies, as obviouſly to 
throw the temptation of Independency before 
them. With them the idea of ſecurity had the 


ſame effects as in Britain. They grew ſelfiſn as 
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a nation; and after being freed from the dan- 
gers of a near and formidable enemy, thought 
of all the advantages which their ſituation now 
gave them: and to thoſe indiv iduals to whom 
| independency occurred, gratitude to the mothier 
Country loſt all influence. Had the miniſter 
immediately upon the peace adverted to the 
change it made in the ſtate of America, he 
perhaps might have guarded againſt the at- 
tempt to independeney in thoſe with whom it 
firſt originated, by meaſures equally advanta- 
geous to every part of the Empire. | But the | 
progreſs of ſelfiſh principles was too rapid to 
allow of much time for remedy no adequate 
ſteps having been taken in the moment of their 
emerging from their difficulties, perhaps the 
misfortunes which have ſince followed could 
alone prepare the real ground for a perfect and 
permanent conſolidation of Intereſt. 
It ſeems therefore evident that no miniſter, | 
(ev en Lord Chatham, during whoſe return to 
power as Privy Seal, the land tax was reduced 
to three ſhillings in the pound) ever atempted 
to . ſuch a ſyſtem of enlarged policy and 
| taxation 


„„ 
taxation during a peace, as might prepare 
for, or prevent a future war; or ſo effectually 
reduce the national debt, as to admit of ex- 

pences equal to the neceſſities of ſuch a war, 
without eren that debt beyond its former 


amount. 
When we add to the above conſideration, the 


circumſtances and efforts of the Preben wat 


ſuch as are ſcarce to be paralleled in the hiſtory 
of any other. An Empire under all the diſad- 
vantages of violent internal conteſts, endeavou- 
ring to reduce to their former dependence, 
one : fourth of its whole inhabitants, ſeperated 


from the reſt by an interval of ocean 3500 miles 


in breadth, with ſcarce a poſſibility of forming 
magazines of any ſort in their country obli- 
ged to collect troops from every part of Ger- 
many, and of courſe fubjeC to a double tranſ- 
port Every ſpecies of ammunition and mili- 
tary ſtore to attend upon the ſeveral operations; 
and to add to theſe accumulated difficulties, even 
the very food of every man and animal to be 
tranſported that immenſe diſtance for their daily 


ſubſiſtence— The great number of tranſports 


to anſwer all theſe purpoſes, as well as of con- 
voys for the ſeveral different embarkations,— 
\ Precautions at the fame time to be taken againſt 
any ſurprize at nome—and when all theſe dif- 
ficulties 


* 

ficulties were ſo far overcome as to render us ſo 
ſuperior in every point of view in America, 
that they themſelves ſaw the conteſt muſt be at 
an end without further aſſiſtance.— Then to 
have that ancient enemy called in, againſt 


whom we had defended them with our 
beſt blood ; —to free them from whom 


we had added fifty millions to our national 


debt to have them called in againſt us, when 
they had acquired a navy almoſt equal to our 
own; when their numerous army had no 
enemy but England to attend to; and that only 
at a diſtance of twenty miles from our coaſt. 
And when under even theſe circumſtances, 
Britain ſtill held up her head, and by her infi- 
nite exertions became ſo manifeſtly ſuperior to 
both theſe enemies, as to oblige them to call 
in a third; the next great naval power in 
Europe, Spain, not ſatisfied till the whole houſe 
of Bourbon were called in to annihilate the 
Mother Country. Even ſtill, that mother coun- 

; try held up its awful head, ſtill bore its place | 
in Europe, and now riſes to offenſive war againſt | 
all theſe combined powers; not only without 


an ally, but almoſt without a well wither, from 


the extraordinary jealouſy her greatneſs had 

inſpired ; and not only begins her offenſive 

war, but in all human PROVaNULy wall ſucceed 
in | 


1 


in it, if ber own ſons vill yet let her be a nation. 
What muſt be the difficulties, what the expen- 
ces, of ſuch complicated efforts ? efforts which 
muſt have early ſucceeded, had it not been for 


our fatal diviſions. 


Surely from all theſe confiderations, there ap- 
| pear obvious reaſons for very great and extraor- 
dinary expences; and if even upon enquiry there 
| ſhould be found abuſes, they are probably ſuch _ 
as no acuteneſs and ſagacity could totally har 
prevented in ſuch complicated demands. The 
_ firſt charge, therefore, in this petition, ſeems in- 
| Judicious, uncandid, and moſt Probably unjuſt, 
Injudicious, at leaſt in point of time, from its 
| tending to withdraw confidence, when moſt 
eſſential; uncandid, from there being obvious 
reaſons of Juſtification 3 and unjuſt, from there 
x having been no prior evidence of a fact, which 
every accompanying circumſtance of the caſe 
renders improbable. 
The next charge, contained in the petition, 5 
relative to exorbitant efficient places, may be 
worthy of attention, when a real great plan 
of national economy comes forward, which 


undoubtedly will happen, t the moment there i is -_ 


| leiſure and temper for it; but in this moment 
the utmoſt advantage which could ariſe 
from ſuch a ſaving, is not of that con- 

ſequence 


* ) 
ſequence as to require an immediate diſquiſition z 
nor ſhould it be applied to the leſſening of the 


taxes, as all theſe kind of ſavings muſt go to 


the ſinking fund for the reduction of the 


national debt; which fund will become the 
ſaving of this kingdom, when empowered 
to become a purchaſer of ſtock, by which means 
it will not only pay off ten millions with eight, 5 
but affiſt the ſtock-holders in keeping up the 
price of ſtock'by its conſtant demand, : 


As to that part of the petition. which 


relates to what comes within the Civil Liſt, 
the indelicacy and injudiciouſneſs of it 
has been already made appear; and a con- 
fideration which will make that the more evident 
is, that what ever ſaving can poſſibly be made 
in that department, muſt go towards a proper 
maintenance of the moſt numerous and moſt 
promiſing royal family, that perhaps has ever 
been ſeen in any country. A county the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed for their private generoſity | 


and benevolence, will not be the firſt to move, 
that the royal family of Britain ſhould nat 
have a dignified proviſion. 

The next object of the 8 is the in- 


| ference drawn from the preceding premiſes, | 
the unconſtitutional influence of the crown which 
may Joes Prone fatal to the liberties of this 


countr 


(+ Y 


country. This inference calls for a particular 

conſideration. It has been already obſerved, 
That a regular plan of violent oppoſition to the 

| Public meaſures; has been added to all the 
other difficulties this country has laboured 

under; if it may not be given as the original 


cauſe of them. It is evident, that the febel- 


lion in America has been foſtered by it in 
every point of view. Lord Chatham was fd 


to have conquered America in Germany, and 


the internal enemies of this country, by a moſt 
| perverted imitation, endeavoured to conquer 
the conſtitution of Britain in America. But 
| when even that country did not promiſe the 
| harveſt they wiſhed for, it is well known that 


the brave, the loyal, but the diſtreſſed Iriſh 
were expoſed to their ſollicitations to violence. 


But however great their difficulties, they neither 
could be brought to deny the immediate means 
of ſupport againſt the common enemy, nor to 
reſiſt the proofs of an affectionate good will 
towards them; . thoſe proofs, which nothing 
but that general ſource of all our real griev- 
| ances already mentioned, could have withheld 
from them ſo long. But the active diſpoſitions = 
of our internal enemies did not reſt here; deſ- 
pairing of ſucceſs in Ireland, now convinced 
that a generous and loyal people could never 
Ty | | 5 
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66 
be made a party in annihilating the conſtitution 
and diſmembering the Empire; the dernier 

reſort, was to be tried; the Sovereign himſelf 

was to be attacked. That fine veil which this 
econſtitution had ſo wiſely thrown round the 
perſon of the King was to be torn away, and 
every inſult offered which could annihilate the 


reſpect for an office, ſo eſſential to the conſti- 


BER 


tution, in the miſrepreſentations of the man 
who held it ; and the ſenſe of treaſon being 1 in 
a manner extinguiſhed by gradual and daily 
uſage, the groſſeſt indecences were made ule : 
of with that ſecurity and impunity which cowar- 
dice required, and which it found in attacking 
the only being in Britain who could not per- 
ſonally reſent, and in whoſe favour the laws, 
by thoſe perverted ſentiments of the people had 

| Joſt their force. But the time will come when 
thoſe infatuated men will ſee the injuſtice as 
well as the abſurdity of ſuch a conduct, and 
when that ſovereign, who neither could be 
brought to conſent to the dimunition of that 
Empire which he was called ta preſerve entire, 
nor to deſpair of his means of defence, although 
the whole houſe of Bourbon thundered upon 
his coaſt, will have ample juſtice done him in 
the hearts of every real friend of liberty, and 
of the glorious conſtitution of this country; 

: and 
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1 when both "FO the example of his my 
vate virtues and his publick firmneſs, real 
patriotiſm will receive its beſt encouragement. 
_ "Happy as we may be in ſuch an example in 
' fo arduous a moment, this conſtitution would 
ill deſerve the praiſes beſtowed upon it by the 
wiſeſt men of this and of every other country in 
Europe, if it depended rather upon the un- 
common virtues of the prince, which an here». 
ditary monarchy muſt render precarious, than 
upon the attributes of the ſovereign. It is in 
that political perfection which this conſtitution 
has attributed to the ſacred office of a Britiſh 
ſovereign, that conſiſts the ſhining part of the 
moſt admirable form of government that was 
ever conceived by the mind of any legiſlator, 
Ir is a falſe opinion, that the King is the ſer- 
vant of the publick. He is the ſoul of the 
conſtitution, that which frees it from the tyran- 
ny of an Ariſtocracy and the anarchy of a 
: Democracy. The ſervants of the publick are 
thoſe miniſters who ſurround him, through 
whom every act that is done muſt paſs, Who 
are alone reſponſible, amenable and puniſhable. 
Nothing, therefore, can paſs from the ſovereign 
to the ſubject, but through the agency of ac- 
countable ſervants, and thus the eſſence of the 
conſtitution. i is never in danger, unleſs the mad- 
TOE 2 l neſs, 


£0 20 * 


neſs, or r the wickedneſs of che people render 
it ſo, as the facrifice of the miniſter does 
not affect it. Contempt, or averſion, may be 
nationally felt towards one miniſter, and his 
ſucceſſor may fully reſtore the dignity of the 
office, becauſe it is dependent upon the indivi- 
dual who fills it: But if the crown becomes 
contemptible in the eyes of the people, all its 
attributes fink for ever. That the king can 
do na wrong, that the king never dies, that 
the throne is neyer vacant, are ideas of the 
| higheſt import to the preſervation af this con- 
BY ſtitution, and that liberty it was wonderfully 
: framed to preſerve; and the difficulty felt at the 
Revolution, by the greateſt men of that age, 
in making the word abdication conſiſtent with 
the ſenſe of the conſtitution, plainly ſhewed 
their knowledge af the importance of the royal 
office, for the preſervation of that liberty they, 


Vere then met to eſtabliſh, 


Hou different are the . which prevail! in 
dhe preſent age. Every man is now a legiſlator, 
and ſo far from being ſatisfied with that time- 
tried form of government, under which he 
finds himſelf; by which he had been protect- 
ed from infancy to manhood; and by which 
his property has been ſecured to him; he 
diſdains its orders, arraigns its compoſition, and 


would totally change | irs form as not coinciding 
. with 


4a) 


with his own crude ideas of the State he would = 
chuſe to live under; and to effect his purpoſes, 


avails himſelf of the moment in which the 2 
empire is ſtruggling againſt the moſt powerful, 
and moſt deſpotick of foreign enemies. The 


: ſtrange ſituation, to which this poor country 
18 now reduced, confirms too juſtly that which 
has been already obſerved, that Britannia, 
which formerly moved in a line, ſo dignified 
as to draw the attention and reſpe& of all 
Europe, now finks down in a ſtate of corrup- _ 
tion and gives birth to millions of * 
each creeping their own ſeperate Ways. | 
When thoſe who poſſeſs, from an hereditary | 
: claim only, all the diſtinctions of ſociety, and 
ſuch an exceſſive diſproportion of its benefits, 
as to have a thouſand of their fellows creatures 
emploved in the hardeſt work and with the 
pooreſt ſubũiſtence to contribute to their eaſe and 
luxury. When ſuch talk of the natural equality, 
of men and their right to change the govern- 
ment they live under, who, can withhold their 
aaſtoniſhment? And yet this has been ſo long 
the faſhionable language of this country, that 
all ſubordination, and order, all decency is at 
an end, and has carried its effects up to the 
Sent | which ſo far from SO too great a an 


ein 


eſſential 8 
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effential part of it which a proper education and 

early habits formerly implanted in the hearts 
of men; a general diſpoſition to reſpect 1 it even 
0 the warmeſt political conteſts. | 


Is the zeal of rhe preſent majority in parlis 


ment for carrying on the war with vigour, 


againſt the moſt perfidious of enemies, meant 


to be produced as the proof of the undue in⸗ 
fluence of the crown? Is that majority who, 


would not yield, to the Independency of Ame« 


rica; To the ruinous and diſgraceful terms 
prefcribed by the moſt ancient and moſt ivete- 

rate enemy of this country, France ; To that 
ati polidetis of Spain, which was to annibilate > 

this country by checking it in the only mo- 
. went of effectual refiſtance, and by raiſing up. 


a ſuperiority of power againſt it during the 
9 of arms; Is a majority, I ſay, againſt ſuch 


degrading propoſitions, the proof of the un- 
due influence complained of? If ſo, Heaven, | 

grant that we may never want ſuch influence; 

and depend upon it, that this will be the uni- 


verſal prayer of Britain. The tide of popularity 


will flow towards thoſe men who have ſupported, 
the empire under the greateſt difficulties, and 


thaſe who have preached up doctrines which, 
maſt tend to diſgrace us as a nation, will fink. 
to "pu n level. 

N © Recovers 


1 

Recover yourſelves citizens of Britain, if 
poſfible, from theſe delufions. Examine well 
thoſe who are loudeſt among you; and ſee whe- 
ther there are no profeſſed republicans, no ſup- 
porters of Ariſtocracy amongſt them. If they 
have a right tochange the conſtitution, what be- 

comes of your property, what of your tenures? 

the leaſeholder, the copyholder, nay the no | 
holder of any thing, may claim your freeholds: 
All 81 right 18 annihilated, or endanger'd | 
when the government from which it is deri - 
ved is annihilated, or effentially changed, 
Unequal property can never be derived from 


| the, boaſted natural rights or equality of men. 


Anarchy, and its certain follower, Deſpotiſmy 
can only ariſe out of ſuch doctrines. Be aſſu- 
red that in this conſtitution as it now ſtands, 
true Liberty, protection and ſecurity, to per- 
ſons and property, find their ſureſt baſis. That 
ſmall proportion of virtue which is neceſſary 
for an elector todo juſtice to himſelf in his choice 
of a diſcrete, ſenſible, diſpaſſionate man for his 
repreſentative, and one whoſe fortune is ſuffici- 
ent to ſet him above the neceſſity of corruption, 
will ever preſerve this conſtitution. No chan- 
ges in modes of election, no further excluſions 
from offices are neceflary ; as ſuch excluſions. 
could only operate in preventing the men, who 
are the ableſt and the fitteſt both for the ſenate 
| i BB 


„ 
and the Rate, to become more uſeful to thei? 
country, by their double capacity, which can 
never be impoſed upon the eleEtors; as a re: 
ö election muſt follow the appointment. 
The laſt object of this petition is; © that 
© no new taxes may be granted till effeftual 
c meaſures are taken for this general reform 
| & the produce of which, is to be applied 


6c to the neceſſities of the ſtate.“ And as the 


two ſubſequent reſolutions of the meeting, in 
favour of the petition, relate expreſsly to this 
part of it; viz. *© That a committee be ap- 
pointed to carry on the neceſſary correſpon- 
© dence for effeftually promoting the object of | 


e the petition; and to prepare a plan of an 


ert aſſociation; on legal and conſtitutional grounds 5 


< to ſupport that laudable reform, and ſuch 
cc other meaſures, as may CONES: to reſtore the 
« freedom of Parliament ;” it may be pro- 
per to conſider the whole wider: one vip. 
The money which is to be raiſed for the 
increaſing efforts of the war, and for the immedi- 
ate ſubſiſtance of the preſent means of defence, 
conſtitutes that loan, for the payment of the 
intereſt of which, new taxes muſt be granted. 
The loan, therefore; although inſtantly wanted 
for defenfive, as well as offenſive war, muſt be 
©clayed, till the e of the petition js effec- 
— 


22 
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naly carried into execution; and às the meas 
fure petitioned for, is a meaſure of latitude : 4 
; the epithet, effeftual, muſt likewiſe be deemed 
| ſo. Who then can be the judges of its latitude, 


Rh but thoſe who firſt made uſe of it ? and, that 


they indeed conſtitute themſelves fo, is evident 
from the ſubſequent reſolutions. The Houſe 
2 of Commons muſt therefore correſpond with 
the committees of Reform; the Commitees of 
Reform with each other, as well as with their 
full meetings; and of courſe draw on a long 
diſcuffion, Vefork they can deem the term effec- 
tual, complied with, ſo as to proceed to the 
OY taxes, and of courſe to the exiſtence of the loan. 
And, ſhould not the Houſe of Commons thinx 
. themſelves obliged to pay this attention to this 
awful committee, but proceed as their conſcience 
and wiſdom may direct; the aſſociation comes 


in aid of this committee. Is this aid to be un- 


derſtood, as was dropped at the meeting, un- 
cenſured! are they to be told, that Ireland gained 
its object by 60,000 men in arms? is this the. 
mode the aſſociation is to adopt, for. effeftually 
| carrying on this laudable reform? Ireland i = 
her moſt biting neceſſities granted the taxes for 


ſix months, a time ſufficient for the Britiſh 


5 Parliament to judge of and reſolve upon her 
E e * ; 


qc) 


petition; and ſhe has 8 to be con. =» 


vinced that ſhe had been haſty in the hoſtile 


appearance ſhe made, fince juſtice alone would 
have effected her purpoſes. But Britiſh peti · 
tioners do not only threaten, but they withold 
the inſtant means of defence againſt a moſt 
powerful and moſt inſidious enemy at our door. 
Surely thoſe reſpectable names which accom- 
panied the firſt requeſt for this meeting, could 


not have intended meaſures which carry ſuck : 
extraordinary appearances. Appearances which 


muſt have greatly alarmed ; had there been the 
leaſt time given ta conſider them, But it is well 
| known, that theſe ſubſequent reſolutions were 
read in great haſte at the concluſion of the 
meeting, after the paſſing of the petition, and . 
in a manner that did nat ſeem as if they were 
meant to be deliberately conſidered. But it is un- 
neceſſary to ſay more, to call the attention of 


the public to theſe ſubſequent reſolutions, fince 


hey {peaks as they were meant to W in thun- 


When the ate of this empire is online d, ; 


in the moment in which this petition is brought 
forth—a moment in which the aſtoniſhing = 
efforts of this country were raiſing it to a ſupe- | 
. Haricy over the forces of the whale Houſe of 


Bourbon 


Bourbon, 11 its own revolted colonies—a 
moment, in which the common danger was 
awakening again the amor patriæ, and annihi- 
lating, that narrow ſelfiſhneſs which counterac- 
ted the conſolidation of the whole empire— _ 
| When the true principles of trade were beginning 


to be underſtood; which prove, that it ſhould 


take its ſeat with equal freedom in every part 


of the empire, availing itſelf of every local 5 


advantage and produce When the navigation 
act, in America, and the reſtraints in Ireland 
would be judged as prejudicial to the whole 
empire, as if they exiſted in London — And 


when out of our evils, had ariſen that liberality 


of mutual advantage, which muſt conſolidate the 


empire, more than it could have been under 
that ſelfiſh character which pervaded every part Y 


before the conteſt—W hen there wanted nothing 
but temper andunanimity in the mother country, 
to open the eyes of America to her true intereſt, 
and to effect a complete union of the whale 
empire under common advantage, common 
| liberty, and common ſupport ; the means for 


| which, might be ſettled without admitting the 


leaſt poſſible injuſtice to the parts At ſuch a 

moment to give ſanction to diviſion, and to tell 

all our enemies that they might expect, from our 
internal 
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internal eonvulfions, s, what 


eir united arms 
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rei not effect, is indeed a melancholy, and 
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